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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Do  you  know  about 
C  a  n  c  o’s 

CAHNED  FOODS 
SPEAKING  SERVICE? 

•  For  over  a  year  ^^r.  Carlton  S.  Sturdy, 
as  our  representative,  has  been  speaking 
(on  retpiest,  and  without  eharge)  on  can¬ 
ned  food  subjects  .  .  .  before  women's 
clubs.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  adult  food 
classes,  high  schools,  wholesale  and  retail 
grocer  meetings,  institutional  buyers,  and 
other  important  groups. 

Word  of  these  talks  has  been  spreading 
fast  and  favorably.  At  present,  every 
available  moment  of  Mr.  Sturdy’s  time 
is  booked  through  next  April. 

So  ])opular  (and  worthwhile  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry)  has  this  service  been,  that 
we  are  ]>lanning  to  make  it  a  permanent 
])art  of  our  educational  work. 
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“P£L4S  for  Every  Purpose” 


BIG  PODDED  —  BIG 

SEEDED 

"FREEZERS" 

Thomas  Laxton  . . 

.  62  days 

ROGERS  Imp.  Gradus . 

.  65  days 

ROGERS  Gilbo  . 

.  69  days 

*Alderman  . 

.  72  days 

ROGERS  Dwf.  Alderman . 

.  72  days 

*ROGERS  No.  95  leer . 

.  74  days 

*Stratagem . 

.  83  days 

*Wilt  Resistant 

SMALL  SEEDED 

"CANNERS" 


ROGERS  Winner .  58  days 

ROGERS  Early  Kay .  60  days 

*ROGERS  Kay .  70  days 

*ROGERS  Green  Admiral .  72  days 

*Horal  .  72  days 


*Wilt  Resistant 


LARGE  SEEDED 

"CANNERS" 


Thomas  Laxton .  62  days 

*Alderman. .  72  days 

*Senator .  77  days 

*Profusion .  78  days 

*Prince  of  Wales .  78  days 


*Wilt  Resistant 


MEDIUM  SEEDED 

"CANNERS" 


*Alaska  .  58  days 

Surprise .  58  days 

*Wi8C.  Early  Sweet .  58  days 

*ROGERS  Ace .  60  days 

ROGERS  Chief .  65  days 

*ROGERS  Climax .  68  days 

ROGERS  Delicious .  68  days 

Perfection .  70  days 

*Wisc.  Perfection .  72  days 

ROGERS  Famous .  74  days 

Horsfords .  78  days 

Rice’s  No.  13 .  84  days 


*Wilt  Resistant 


All  Peas 


that  bear  our  name  are  our  own  origination 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

&tablbhed  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


NTERESTING — It  is  rumored  that  Senator  Patman, 
father  of  the  now  famous  law,  and  which  he  terms 
“the  golden  rule  of  business,”  will  attempt  to  have 
another  law  passed  in  the  coming  Congress,  prohibit¬ 
ing  sales  at  retail  by  manufacturers.  This  would  mean 
that  the  chain  or  co-operative  or  other  such  huge  re¬ 
tailing  organization  would  be  prevented  from  going 
into  the  manufacturing  business  on  any  of  the  products 
retailed  through  their  widespread  and  numerous  retail 
stores.  Or  at  least  they  would  be  compelled  to  set  up 
a  factory  in  every  State  if  they  wished  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  since  the  law  would  only  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interstate.  This  has  been  a  boogy-man  in  the  eyes 
of  many  canners :  that  if  they  take  any  action  antago¬ 
nistic  to  these  big  chains,  the  chains  would  set  up  their 
own  canneries,  or  other  food  producing  plants,  and  as 
a  fact  they  have  done  this  in  some  cases.  Senator 
Patman  would  have  his  hands  full  in  getting  such  a 
measure  through  Congress  in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
these  big  interests,  and  including  the  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  who  are  growing  so  strong.  And  yet  such 
a  law  would  make  for  better  business.  Maybe  the  old 
basic  system  of  trading :  manufacturer- wholesaler- 
retailer,  with  each  held  strictly  within  his  sphere,  is 
outmoded  and  gone  forever,  but  we  doubt  it.  On  the 
contrary  we  believe  that  it  must  be  restored  in  toto, 
if  industry  is  to  fully  revive  and  employment  ever 
again  become  full  and  normal. 

But  if  he  can  get  this  law  through,  then  it  will 
logically  follow,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  old  adage 
“it  is  a  poor  rule  which  does  not  work  both  ways” 
and  in  fact  of  necessity,  that  neither  will  the  manu¬ 
facturer  be  permitted  to  sell  to  retailers.  In  such  case 
the  chains  and  the  co-ops.  would  indeed  be  crimped, 
but  the  manufacturers  would  be  saved,  we  were  going 
to  say,  but  certainly  immensely  helped;  wholesaling 
would  be  resumed  and  the  brokers  would  take  it  as  a 
God-send.  There  would  not  be  all  opposition  to  the 
law.  Senator  Patman  may  be  assured ;  there  would  be 
a  huge  clamor  for  its  passage.  The  question  is  an 
interestng  one,  as  you  see. 

JUSTICE  TO  THE  MEAT  PACKERS— We  are 
“lifting”  this  from  “Armour,”  a  little  house  organ 
put  out  by  Armour  &  Co.,  the  great  meat  packers, 
because  it  shows  the  tiny  profit  made  by  these  suppliers 
of  the  country’s  meats.  There  is  much  food  for  thought 


in  this,  and  we  know  you  will  read  it  with  interest. 
We  quote : 

“In  a  political  battle  by-standers  are  frequently 
the  victims  of  stray  shots  as  is  illustrated  by  an 
experience  of  the  packing  industry  in  the  present 
campaign.  A  number  of  newspapers  about  the 
country  have  been  publishing  a  syndicated  edi¬ 
torial  blaming  the  packers  for  the  presence  in 
numerous  retail  meat  stores  of  blackboards  show¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  taxes  on  meat  prices.  Speaking 
for  the  industry  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  is  sending  the  following  letter  to  the 
newspapers  which  have  printed  the  editorial : 
(Note:  We  made  no  such  publication  and  this  is 
not  made  in  any  such  light.  Editor.) 

“An  editorial  article  says  that  you  are  for  full 
and  free  discussion  in  butchershop  blackboards 
that  tell  all;  such  as,  for  example,  how  much  of 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  round  steak  goes  to  the 
cattleman  and  how  much  profit  goes  to  the 
packer’s  pocket. 

We  are  glad  to  supply  the  answers  to  these 
questions : 

According  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  re¬ 
tail  meat  dollar  made  recently  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  it  was  revealed  that : 

1.  The  largest  share  of  the  consumer’s  meat 
dollar — on  the  average  about  half — regularly  goes 
to  the  livestock  producer. 

2.  Of  the  211/^  cents  paid  by  the  housewife  for 
the  typical  pound  of  meat,  the  producer  received 
11  cents.  The  processor,  or  packer,  received  only 
314  cents,  from  which  he  paid  all  of  his  expenses 
of  doing  business,  and  retained  a  profit  averaging 
not  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

3.  Five  and  a  half  cents  was  retained  by  the 
retailer  to  meet  his  payroll,  rental,  and  other  dis¬ 
bursements,  including  an  average  profit  of  about 
three-quarters  of  one  cent. 

4.  The  remaining  portion  was  paid  for  whole¬ 
sale  and  delivery  expenses;  hauling,  weighing, 
sorting,  and  selling  of  the  live  stock  enroute  from 
the  farmer  to  the  packers. 

A  study  just  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the  following 
facts: 
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1.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar  is  higher  for  items  handled  by  meat  packing 
companies  than  for  any  other  food  items. 

2.  The  farmer  now  is  receiving  between  45  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  beef  dollar,  and 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  pork  dollar. 

3.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  meat 
dollar  has  been  increasing  since  1932  and  now  is 
close  to  the  average  level  prevailing  from  1920 
to  1929. 

As  for  the  packer’s  profit: 

1.  Over  a  period  of  years,  according  to  Govern¬ 
ment  figures,  profits  in  the  packing  industry  have 
averaged  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  of 
meat  sold. 

2.  In  no  year  since  1924  have  the  earnings  of 
the  companies  slaughtering  livestock  averaged  6 
per  cent  on  their  net  worth. 

3.  The  return  on  investment  in  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  during  a  recent  ten-year  period  was  only 
about  half  as  large  as  the  average  return  of  all 
manufacturing  industries. 

4.  The  average  profit  of  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  during  a  recent  ten-year  period  was 
nearly  5  cents  per  dollar  of  sales  as  compared  with 
an  average  profit  of  1  cent  per  dollar  of  sales  for 
the  meat  packing  industry. 

5.  The  profit  margin  on  products  of  the  packing 
industry  is  so  small  that  the  consumers  of  meat 
and  producers  of  livestock  are  hardly  affected  by 
them. 

The  article  also  implies  that  some  packing  com¬ 
panies  have  had  a  part  in  distributing  posters  or 
charts  to  retail  stores  showing  the  part  that  taxes 
play  in  the  price  of  meat.  We  doubt  very  much 
that  any  packing  company  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  these  posters.  Although  some  industries 
have  called  attention  to  the  effect  of  taxes  on  the 
prices  of  their  product,  packers  generally  have 
refrained  from  linking  taxes  with  meat  for  the 
very  sound  reason  that  they  realize  that  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  like  the  idea  of  taxes  on  food,  and 
have  feared  that  linking  the  two  might  tend  to 
turn  consumers  away  from  meat,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  great  livestock  producing  industry  and  of 
consumers  themselves.  We  shall  appreciate 
knowing  the  facts  on  which  was  based  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  packers  had  a  part  in  furnishing 
posters  referred  to  in  the  editorial  article. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  allegations  of  the  sort 
involved  without  being  accused  of  partisanship 
and  neither  The  Institute  nor  its  members  desire 
to  favor  either  side  in  a  political  campaign.” 

Buying  power — in  line  with  the  above,  but 
more  in  answer  to  the  assertion  by  some  buyers 
that  food  prices,  and  of  course  canned  foods  prices 
are  meant  in  particular,  are  so  high  as  to  stop  or  to 
retard  consumption,  we  quote  this  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture; 
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“Employed  consumers  can  still  buy  more  food 
with  their  present  earnings  than  they  were  able 
to  buy  in  1928  or  1929,  in  spite  of  the  record 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936  and  the  general  up¬ 
ward  swing  of  farm  product  prices,  declares  J. 
Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  fair  prices  Pennsylvania  farmers  are 
now  receiving  for  their  products.” 

Elsewhere  this  same  report  says:  “The  phenominal 
gains  made  during  the  last  three  years  have  brought 
the  farmers’  income  to  89%  of  the  1924-1929  peak.” 
And  here  you  have  further  concrete  explanation  of 
why  popular  consumption — of  your  products  and  all 
others — ^has  so  vastly  increased  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  why  it  will  continue  and  grow.  In  Chicago 
last  January  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  statistician  for  the 
N.  C.  A.,  told  you  that  the  national  distribution  of 
wealth  was  greater  than  ever  before,  i.  e.,  more  wide¬ 
spread,  though  not  as  great  in  total  volume.  The 
farmer  has  been  restored  as  a  buyer,  as  the  above 
shows,  but  also  the  wage  worker,  due  to  the  increases 
accomplished  under  N.  R.  A.,  is  once  more  a  buyer,  and 
both  of  them  are  spending,  and  you,  as  a  producer,  are 
profiting.  Slowly  but  surely  all  industry  is  coming  to 
see  that  the  worker  must  have  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  output  of  the  products,  or  production  must  cease, 
and  consequently  that  upon  high  wages  depends  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  all  business.  Not  only  are 
low,  niggardly  wages  inhuman  and  cruel,  but  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  greatest  economic  crime  imaginable. 

When  you  were  a  kid  you  played  at  keeping  store. 
After  setting  up  the  sand  as  sugar  and  other  such 
“store  stuff,”  you  tore  up  pieces  of  paper  and  gave 
them  to  your  playfellows  as  money  to  buy  your  stuff. 
That  is  exactly  what  every  employer  does  in  giving 
wages.  But  if  those  wages  are  not  enough  to  buy  the 
“stuff,”  business  ceases.  High  wages  multiply  busi¬ 
ness;  low  wages  strangle  it. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TIN  CANS 

A  Romance  of  Far-Off  Lands  and  Ancient  Tales 

Tin-Coated  Vessels  Used  by  Romans  for  Food  and  Drink  Were  Ancestors  of 
Modern  Cans  Made  from  Tinned  Steel 

From  “Steel  Facts”  for  September. 

Published  by  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 


NTO  the  common  tin  can  of  today  are  fused  the 

romance  of  far-off  lands  and  tales  of  long  ago,  for 

the  use  of  tin  for  coating  other  metals  has  long  been 
known. 

The  early  Romans  coated  copper  vessels  with  tin  to 
make  them  suitable  for  use  as  containers  for  food  and 
drink,  and  as  long  ago  as  55  B.C.,  Roman  biremes 
landed  armored  legions  on  the  shores  of  Britain  to 
secure  tin  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  first  worked 
by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

When  and  where  tin-coated  iron  sheets,  the  ancestors 
of  modern  tin  plate,  were  first  used  are  facts  lost  in 
the  ages,  but  it  is  pretty  well  established,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Pliny,  that  the  art  of  coating  cast  or  wrought 
iron  with  tin  was  known  prior  to  25  A.D. 

For  12  centuries  after  that  the  art  progressed  but 
little,  but  deposits  of  tin  were  discovered  in  Bohemia 
in  1240,  and  most  of  the  available  evidence  points  to 
the  establishment  there  of  the  first  tin  plate  industry. 
Up  to  1620  there  is  no  record  of  tin  plate  being  made 
elsewhere,  for  its  manufacture  was  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  the  art  was  passed  down  from 
father  to  son. 

SECRET  OBTAINED  BY  TRICKERY 

In  1620  the  Duke  of  Saxony  sent  an  agent  to 
Bohemia,  who  by  devious  methods  secured  the  secret 
of  tin  plate  manufacture  and  thus  it  was  introduced 
to  Western  Europe. 

Little  further  was  heard  of  tin  plate  until  1720  when 
a  plant  was  established  at  Pontypool  in  Monmouth, 
under  the  management  of  Major  John  Hanbury.  It 
was  during  operations  at  that  plant  that  Hanbury  and 
Payne,  in  1728,  perfected  the  manufacture  of  thin  iron 
sheets  by  rolling  and  thus  assured  the  success  of  their 
industry. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Hanbury’s  invention  of  rolled 
sheets,  black  “plates”  for  tinning  were  hammered 
from  bars  about  1  1/16"  square.  The  bars,  after  being 
heated  and  somewhat  flattened,  were  cut  into  small 
pieces,  called  “soles,”  bent  double,  again  heated  and 
still  further  flattened.  They  were  finally  beaten  in 
packs  of  40  or  50  sheets  to  the  required  thickness,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  the  method  employed  would  permit. 
The  temperature  of  the  pack  was  low  and  as  each  plate 
was  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  the  plates  did  not 
stick  together. 

Before  cleaning  with  hydrochloric  acid  came  into 
use  in  1747,  the  plates  were  scoured  with  sand  and 


water  to  remove  scale  and  dirt,  rough  spots  were  filed 
off,  and  the  plates  immersed  in  “sour  water,”  water 
made  acid  by  fermenting  rye  or  barley  meal.  In  order 
to  increase  acidity  and  speed  up  the  process,  the  vats 
were  heated  and  kept  in  underground  vaults. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  “PICKLING”  STEEL 

These  vaults  were  so  hot  that  the  men  worked  naked, 
and  the  acid  was  so  weak  that  the  cleaning  process 
required  2  or  3  days.  Today  the  acid-cleaning  process, 
or  pickling,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  so  efficient  that  the 
sheets  move  more  or  less  automatically  through  a  350- 
foot  bath  at  the  rate  of  80  feet  a  minute,  and  the  few 
workmen  required  know  none  of  the  discomforts  of 
their  early  predecessors. 

After  the  plates  had  been  cleaned  they  were  washed 
in  clean  water  and  immersed  in  grease  to  protect  their 
surfaces  from  rust  and  dirt.  From  the  grease  pot 
they  went  to  a  bath  of  molten  tin  covered  with  palm  oil 
and  after  acquiring  a  coating  of  tin  again  were  coated 
with  grease.  Finally  they  passed  through  an  absorb¬ 
ent  cleaning  mixture  of  barley  meal  or  brand  middlings 
and  were  polished  by  girls  wearing  sheepskin  gloves. 

During  the  past  200  years  many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  tin  plate.  Even 
today,  however,  palm  oil  and  brand  middlings  are  used 
in  the  process. 

Up  to  1875  nearly  all  tin  plate  had  iron  for  a  base. 
There  were  two  grades  produced,  “charcoal”  iron  made 
with  charcoal  alone  as  a  fuel,  and  “coke”  iron  made 
with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  coke.  The  charcoal 
iron  was  the  better  product  and  plates  made  from  it 
generally  carried  an  extra  heavy  coating  of  tin. 

By  1880  steel  sheets  or  “plates”  had  been  generally 
substituted  for  iron  sheets  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate.  At  first  open-hearth  steel  took  the  place  of 
charcoal  iron,  and  bessemer  steel  substituted  for  coke 
iron.  The  names  “cokes”  and  “charcoals”  still  persist, 
but  they  have  largely  lost  their  meaning  except  in  so 
far  as  weight  of  tin  coating  is  concerned. 

58  MAN-HOURS  TO  MAKE  ONE  TON 

Today  the  most  modern  equipment  known  to  steel 
manufacture  is  used  in  the  production  of  tin  plate. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  to  produce  one  ton  of  tin 
plate  requires  about  58  man-hours  of  labor  in  a  steel 
mill,  or  more  than  any  other  finished  rolled  product. 

The  method  of  producing  tin  plate  by  making  the 
final  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  steel  while  it 
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is  cold,  rather  than  at  red  heat,  is  the  most  recent 
advancement  in  the  ancient  art.  Coils  of  previously 
hot-rolled  strip  are  carefully  pickled  to  remove  every 
particle  of  dirt,  grease  and  mill  scale  in  order  to  insure 
cleanliness  and  complete,  uniform  adherence  of  the  tin 
coating.  This  clean  steel  is  then  sent  to  the  cold-mill 
where  further  rolling  reduces  its  thickness  and  makes 
its  surface  smooth  and  fine.  Usually  there  are  five  sets 
or  “stands”  of  rolls  in  the  cold-mill,  each  roll  polished 
to  a  glassy  surface  and  carefully  adjusted  for  accuracy. 
After  cold-rolling,  the  long  strip  is  cut  into  sheets  or 
“plates”  as  they  are  called  and  passed  through  another 
set  of  rolls  designed  to  make  them  as  nearly  flat  as 
possible. 

“ANNEALING”  THE  STEEL  SHEETS 
Cold  reduction  makes  steel  hard  and  brittle,  and  it 
must  be  “annealed,”  treated  by  heat,  to  make  it  soft 
and  ductile.  To  anneal  the  plates  they  are  stacked  in 
huge  boxes  which  are  placed  in  enormous  ovens  and 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  1400°  F.  for  16  to 
18  hours.  When  the  boxes  are  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace  they  are  allowed  to  cool  to  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature,  which  takes  from  40  to  48  hours. 

Now  the  tin  plate  maker  faces  another  difficulty. 
Annealing  has  enlarged  the  pores  of  the  steel  and  if 
tinned  without  further  processing  the  plate  would 
absorb  too  much  tin  and  would  not  present  a  bright, 
silvery  appearance.  To  overcome  that  difficulty,  the 
plates  are  passed  through  another  set  of  cold-rolls 
which  produce  a  dense,  polished  surface  on  both  sides 
and  again  flattens  them,  but  without  making  them  hard 
and  brittle. 

The  plates  are  then  carefully  inspected  for  surface 
defects,  accuracy  to  size  and  gage,  and  flatness,  and 
those  which  pass  inspection  are  sent  to  the  tinning  de¬ 
partment.  Here  they  are  coated  with  a  flux  of  zinc 
chloride  or  ammonium  chloride  which  removes  any 
dirt,  grease  or  perspiration  stains  accumulated  since 
pickling,  and  prepares  the  surface  for  its  coating  of 
tin. 

BATHED  IN  MOLTEN  TIN 
The  plates  are  next  immersed  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin 
protected  from  the  atmosphere  by  a  layer  of  palm  oil, 
which  serves  both  to  keep  the  tin  from  solidifying  too 
rapidly  and  to  assure  an  even  coating  of  high  lustre. 
The  plate  is  drawn  out  of  the  tin  through  the  palm  oil 
by  a  set  of  cast  iron  rolls  which  strip  off  the  excess  tin 
and  distribute  the  remainder  evenly  over  the  surface. 

In  order  to  remove  the  oil  that  clings  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  as  it  emerges  from  the  tinning  rolls,  it  is 
passed  through  a  cleaning  and  polishing  machine  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  pairs  of  rolls  built  up  by  mounting 
thousands  of  discs  of  canton  flannel  upon  a  long  shaft. 
A  flowing  stream  of  finely  ground  rye  or  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  bran  absorbs  any  remaining  oil  and  further 
polishes  the  plate. 

After  cleaning  and  polishing,  the  plates  are  graded 
by  carefully  trained  inspectors  who  examine  each  plate 
minutely  on  both  sides  for  defects.  Their  skill  becomes 
more  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  there  may  be  17 
major  defects,  any  one  of  which  would  bar  a  plate 
from  being  classed  as  a  “prime,”  a  tin  plate  with  no 
defects  discernible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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TIN  PLATE  FOR  14  BILLION  CANS 

Last  year  the  tin  mills  of  the  United  States  produced 
almost  1,700,000  gross  tons  of  tin  plate,  or  enough  to 
make  more  than  14,000,000,000  cans  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  size  used  for  food  products,  commonly  called  a 
“sanitary”  can. 

Year  by  year  since  1890  the  production  of  tin  plate 
has  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  advance.  In  that  year  there  was  no  tin  plate 
produced  in  the  United  States.  All  that  was  used  here 
was  imported  from  Wales,  and  so  great  was  Welsh 
supremacy,  because  of  low  labor  costs,  that  earlier  tin 
plate  enterprises  launched  in  1873  and  1874  could  not 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  competition  and  by  1878 
had  ceased  production. 

The  growing  importance  of  tin  plate  in  American 
home  and  frontier  life  and  the  desirability  of  a  home 
industry  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  relative  to  tin 
plate  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  in  1890,  which  levied 
a  duty  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  on  imported  tin  plate. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  if  after  October  1,  1897, 
American  manufacturers  had  not  produced  in  any  one 
fiscal  year  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  tin 
plate  and  terne  plate  imported,  the  tin  plate  clause 
of  the  Act  would  become  non-operative,  and  tin  plate 
lighter  than  63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  should  enter 
the  country  duty-free. 

Almost  overnight  American  enterprise  met  the 
challenge.  By  the  end  of  1891  there  were  20  tin  mills 
in  operation  and  10  under  construction.  At  the  close 
of  1897  there  were  69  mills  in  operation  and  7  proj¬ 
ected.  American  manufacturers  had  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  supply  a  major  part  of  the  domestic 
market. 

HALF  OF  WORLD’S  TIN  PLATE  MADE  HERE 

The  American  tin  plate  industry  has  advanced 
steadily  until  today  producers  in  the  United  States 
account  for  more  than  one-half  of  world  production, 
and  this  country  is  by  far  the  greatest  consumer  of 
tin  plate. 

Although  tin  plate  has  many  other  uses  including 
radio  parts,  toys,  trunks,  kitchenware,  buttons  and 
signs,  it  is  in  the  form  of  cans  that  tin  plate  has  in¬ 
fluenced  most  greatly  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  country. 

Cans  made  from  tin  plate  have  played  an  important 
role  in  transforming  the  raising  and  marketing  of  food¬ 
stuffs  from  a  local  to  a  nation-wide  scale.  Likewise 
it  is  the  ordinary  tin  can  which  has  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  housewives  must  spend  over  their  kitchen 
stoves. 

Thus  tin  plate  deserves  to  be  ranked  along  with  rails, 
structural  steel  and  the  other  steel  products  as  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  civilization. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 


now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 
If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 


Lawls  Quality  Gradar 


YEARS  AGO,  a  falling  apple 
popped  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on 
the  head — and  Newton  gave 
to  the  world  his  principle  of 
gravity. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


takes  full  advantage  of  the 
old  law  of  gravity  and  sepa¬ 
rates  the  tenderest  peas  from 
the  others  with  amazing 
accuracy.  The  machine  is 
simple  and  compact.  It*s  low- 
priced  and  easily  installed. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  full  details  of  this 
profit  making  Grader. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


•  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

•  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  jet 
economical  manner. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


^  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp'n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

O  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 
r~l  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Nanse. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Sve.,  CHICAGO 


Address. 


State. 
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A.  H.  NUGENT  G.  H.  KELLOGG  R.  M.  ROBERTS 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


GORDON  KELLOGG  MOVES  UP — Following  the  election 
of  Dr.  Baker  to  the  Presidency,  the  American  Can 
Company  announces  the  following  executive  changes 
in  Packers  Can  Sales :  G.  H.  Kellogg,  formerly  General 
Manager  of  Sales,  Packers  Cans,  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  Packers  Cans;  A.  H. 
Nugent,  formerly  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Sales, 
Packers  Cans,  has  been  appointed  General  Manager  of 
Sales,  Packers  Cans ;  R.  M.  Roberts,  formerly  Assistant 
to  the  General  Manager  of  Sales,  Packers  Cans,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Sales, 
Packers  Cans. 

• 

FARMERS  are  being  warned  by  experts  that  if  they 
do  not  stop  the  burning  of  their  peat  lands  in  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  delta  district  of  California 
these  lands  will  eventually  become  unfit  for  production 
purposes.  Growers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  burning 
over  their  land  to  hold  insects  and  disease  in  check, 
and  while  this  is  accomplished,  the  rich  topsoil  is  too 
often  destroyed.  An  ash  is  formed  that  is  easily  blown 
away  and  large  tracts  of  land  are  now  several  feet 
below  sea  level.  It  is  in  this  delta  that  California’s 
famous  asparagus  is  grown. 

• 

ALL  RECORDS  BROKEN  for  1937  Convention.  Canning 
Machinery  &  Supplies  Association,  concerning  the 
Annual  Convention  which  will  be  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  24th  to  29th,  reports:  More 
hotel  reservations  than  have  ever  confronted  any  asso¬ 
ciation  manager ;  more  delegates  than  have  ever  signi¬ 


fied  intention  to  attend  any  commercial  convention; 
more  floor  space  than  any  exhibiting  group  has  ever 
signed  for  in  the  history  of  America.  In  addition  to 
using  all  the  space  employed  in  former  years,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  the  right  lounge  and  even 
the  second  floor  elevator  lobby.  More  than  75,000 
square  feet  of  space  is  being  used  to  display  more  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  than  have  ever  been  exhibited  at 
any  previous  canning  convention.  A  record  attendance 
is  already  assured,  and  every  individual  canner  is 
urged  to  get  the  full  information  and  education  for 
which  the  convention  has  been  planned.  This  means 
a  visit  to  the  exhibits,  and  not  merely  a  walk  through 
them  on  the  last  day.  It  means  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  kind  of  equipment  or  product  that  could 
be  used  in  your  plant  with  profit.  It  means  a  frank 
discussion  of  your  own  problems  for  the  men  whose 
experience  in  your  plant  and  those  of  your  neighbors 
from  coast  to  coast  has  made  possible  the  many  im¬ 
provements  that  will  be  shown  at  this  convention. 
With  warehouse  stocks  promising  to  be  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years,  1937  should  be  an 
excellent  year  for  canners  who  modernize  their  plants. 
And  the  best  way  to  get  the  full  facts  about  moderni¬ 
zation  is  to  see  in  actual  operation  the  machinery  and 
supplies  which  will  put  your  plant  in  tune  with  the 
times,  for  Quality  is  the  Packword  for  1937. 

• 

E.  PRITCHARD,  INC.,  is  constructing  a  new  modern 
steel  and  brick  building  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
which,  upon  completion,  will  house  the  company’s 
offices  now  located  in  New  York  City. 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCoivi  panv 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Gates 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aseociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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AT  THE  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING  of  the  Florida  Grape¬ 
fruit  Canners  Association  held  Tuesday,  October  13th, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
C.  E.  Lindsey,  Lakeland  Highlands  Canning  Company, 
Highland  City,  president;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  The  Polk 
Company,  Haines  City,  vice-president;  H.  W.  Nelson, 
Florida  Division,  California  Packing  Corporation, 
Tampa,  treasurer;  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  Tampa,  secretary. 

• 

CONTROL  of  the  Paxton  Packing  Company,  Paxton, 
Illinois,  has  been  purchased  by  Nobel  Johnson,  Louis 
Rosen  and  John  Whalen.  Other  products  will  be  added 
to  the  plant’s  present  corn  production  for  next  season. 

• 

BRUCE  M.  STERN,  connected  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  for  about  twenty  years,  and  well  known  in  San 
Francisco  trade  circles  and  in  other  markets,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  food  brokerage  business  at  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  San  Jose  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  canning  and  dried  fruit  centers  in  the 
world,  and  Mr.  Stern  feels  that  by  opening  a  brokerage 
office  here  he  will  be  able  to  best  serve  his  principals, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  clients  a  decided  advantage 
by  being  close  to  the  source  of  supplies. 

• 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  increasingly  package-con¬ 
scious  tendencies  of  industry,  and  the  resultant  mount¬ 
ing  demands  made  upon  their  Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Department,  National  Can  Company  announces 
the  appointment  of  Jack  M.  Cross  as  Manager  of  this 
Division.  Mr.  Cross  was  formerly  identified  with  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  brings 
to  his  new  connection  an  experience  of  ten  years  in 
the  successful  designing  and  development  of  containers 
for  emphasized  sales  appeal  in  the  trade.  In  his  de¬ 
partmental  duties,  Mr.  Cross  will  have  as  his  assistant 
James  M.  Hoyt,  who  for  several  years  has  been  active 
in  this  field. 

• 

ELMER  E.  CHASE,  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Company, 
San  Jose,  California,  and  President  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  is  enjoying  an  extended  rest  at 
his  home  at  Pebble  Beach,  on  Monterey  Bay.  His 
health  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  respite  from 
business  and  he  plans  to  remain  away  for  some  time. 

• 

FLOTILL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Stockton,  California,  which 
has  been  specializing  on  tomato  products,  plans  to  de¬ 
vote  attention  to  spinach  and  asparagus  next  year. 

• 

DOCTOR  J.  P.  BABCOCK,  associated  with  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  long  recognized  as  an  authority  on  fisheries, 
passed  away  recently  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at 
the  age  of  81  years.  He  was  called  to  British  Colum¬ 
bia  from  his  work  in  California  to  direct  plans  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon  and  halibut. 


J.  w.  LEEDS,  export  manager  for  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  El  Salvador  re¬ 
cently  on  the  liner  Santa  Elena. 

DOCTOR  A.  L.  HARRISON  has  joined  the  staff  of  Rogers 
Brothers  Seed  Company,  Chicago,  as  assistant  to  Doc¬ 
tor  M.  E.  Anderson  in  the  studies  of  control  of  plant 
diseases  and  improvement  of  strains  and  varieties  of 
the  company’s  seeds.  Doctor  Harrison  is  well  qualified 
for  the  work.  A  graduate  of  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  he  served  as  an  inspector  for  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  certifying  seed  potatoes.  Later  he  became 
associated  with  the  Cooperative  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  Williamson,  New’  York,  working  with 
muck  soil.  Winning  a  scholarship  sponsored  by  Rogers 
Brothers  Seed  Company  in  1932-1936,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  bean  diseases  in  New  York  State.  In  1935  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  of  Plant  Pathology  from  Cornell. 


OLIVER  H.  MITCHELL,  part  Owner  of  the  Cedar  Falls 
Canning  Company,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  died  October 
11th  at  his  home  in  Mar  Vista,  California,  at  the  age 
of  62  years. 

RECENTLY  OFF  THE  PRESS  is  a  new  28-page  book 
No.  1619  on  Link-Belt  Automatic  Coal  Stokers  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  use  in  capacities  up  to  300 
H.  P.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  reproduces 
numerous  letters  from  users,  and  gives  much  pertinent 
data.  Among  the  major  headings  are:  Scientific  com¬ 
bustion  cycle;  burning  heads  “tailored”  to  fit  the  coal 
available;  variable  intermittent  drive  that  insures  an 
agitated  fuel  bed;  automatic  air  control;  stoker  hop¬ 
pers  designed  in  the  Link-Belt  tradition;  analysis  of 
stoker  efficiency  test  on  an  industrial  application;  a 
self-liquidating  investment,  paying  returns  as  high  as 
100%,  plus  improved  boiler  operation.  A  copy  of  the 
new  book  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  reader  upon 
request  addressed  to  Link-Belt  Company,  2410  W.  18th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY  have  taken  over  a 
building  at  5601  E.  14th  Street,  Oakland,  California, 
formerly  used  by  a  large  automobile  concern,  and  have 
transferred  it  into  a  distributing  plant  and  headquar¬ 
ters  for  their  Pacific  Coast  interests. 

FROM  OVER  400  National  sources,  classified  under 
more  than  60  headings,  a  symposium  upon  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  has  been  made  available  through  the 
Division  of  Research,  Forrest  B.  Makechnie,  Inc.,  84 
State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost  of  $1.00 
each  to  fractionally  defray  the  expenses. 

• 

EPPENBACH,  INC.,  engineers  and  machine  builders, 
45-10  Vernon  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
have  developed  a  new  vertical  type  colloid  mill  for  the 
grinding  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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ORDER  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIR  PARTS  NOW 

CRCO  field  service  men  are  now  available  to  inspect  your  equip¬ 
ment  and  advise  in  making  necessary  repairs.  Canners  who  can 
have  this  work  done  during  the  fall  season  benefit  not  only  by 
today’s  low  prices  and  special  discounts  but  avoid  costly  delays 
during  the  busy  season. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 
Columbus,  Wis. 


Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ocden,  Utah 


Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  Ont. 


o 


Herman  Eamse ,  Presi^. 

E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREsMD. 

Phomes — Plaza  IS^5-/SPQ 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Protect  Your  Goods 

•• 

Against  Price  Slaughtering 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

"Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^ s  N ote. 

A  S  the  trade  generally  knows,  before  the  advent  of 
/a  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  leading  manufac- 
/  \  turers  paid  various  chains,  corporate  and  volun¬ 

tary,  various  sums  for  co-operative  advertising.  Lead¬ 
ers  among  them  were  far-sighted  enough  to  realize 
their  goods  would  remain  longest  in  the  favor  of  buyers 
if  they  were  not  retailed  at  too  close  profit  margins. 
As  a  result  minimum  resale  prices  were  fixed,  and,  in 
the  main,  adhered  to.  When  these  fixed  resale  prices 
were  not  maintained  the  manufacturers  usually 
strongly  intimated  that  the  advertising  allowances 
would  be  withdrawn  if  profits  were  thrown  away  and 
the  market  demoralized. 

The  selling  of  food  at  retail  during  N.  R.  A.  times 
was  headed  toward  a  better  margin  of  profit  than  the 
trade  had  enjoyed  for  some  time.  When  the  Blue  Bird 
of  history  was  stricken  out  of  sight  and  individualism 
allowed  to  run  riot,  this  status,  coupled  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  advertising  allowances  by  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Patman,  threw  the  retail  grocery  business  in  many 
markets  right  back  where  it  started  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

Look  with  me  tonight  at  two  handbills  left  on  the 
front  porch  this  afternoon.  The  first  we  notice  is  the 
green  one  distributed  by  a  chain  store  organization  at 
one  time  designed  to  be  a  large  part  of  a  nation-wide 
chain.  Lately  this  combination  of  stores  has  felt  keenly 
the  competition  of  a  super  market  accustomed  to  draw 
cash  trade  by  means  of  special  offerings  sold  at  below 
cost  in  many  instances.  The  corporate  chain,  not  to 
be  outdone,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  trade  in  a  section 
of  our  town  just  invaded  by  a  branch  of  the  super 
market,  has  certainly  pruned  prices  deeply.  We  will 
consider  only  offerings  of  canned  food  in  an  ll"xl8" 
handbill.  Tomato  juice,  tall  cans,  2  for  15c ;  fine  pump¬ 
kin,  large  2Vo  tins,  2  for  15c;  then  this  caption,  “Look 
at  this  value!”:  Sauerkraut,  No.  21/2  cans,  3  for  25c. 
A  good  grade  of  canned  sauerkraut  is  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale  in  this  market  today  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.35  a 
dozen!  Of  course,  manufacturers’  brands  were  sacri- 
^ced,  too,  in  this  handbill  in  order  that  tomorrow 
housewives  will  visit  the  branches  of  the  chain  and  do 
their  week-end  shopping.  Canners  are  not  the  only 
ones  concerned.  What  can  you  do  about  it  if  one  of 
your  brands  is  in  the  class  used  as  loss  leaders?  Well, 
the  packers  of  a  vegetable  shortening  widely  adver¬ 
tised  and  used  have  consistently  held  they  were  not 


responsible  for  retail  prices  and  their  leading  item  of 
manufacture  has  been  deeply  cut,  so  deeply,  in  fact, 
that  today  a  competitor  marketing  a  newer  product 
on  a  controlled  profit  basis  is  making  rapid  headway 
in  sales  building.  One  packer,  not  a  canner,  is  doing 
nothing  and  losing  business  every  day;  a  newcomer 
in  the  field  with  a  like  product  insists  that  the  dealer 
make  a  reasonable  profit,  at  least,  and  sales  are  in¬ 
creasing  steadily. 

The  other  handbill  is  sent  to  homes  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  an  independent  dealer  anxious  to  increase 
sales,  but  at  a  profit.  In  his  case  he  offers  a  popular 
priced  coffee  at  an  attractive  price,  meats  and  groceries 
at  reasonable  prices,  but  not  at  a  price  below  cost  or 
replacement  value.  Instead,  we  read  in  regard  to  an 
offering  of  canned  peas,  for  instance,  “Very  tender 
peas.  Just  as  they  come  from  the  pod.  If  you  like 
good  peas — you’ll  enjoy  these!”  And  the  price,  2  cans 
for  35c.  Certainly  not  one  to  cause  any  neighboring 
dealer  to  feel  his  profit  in  retailing  the  goods  has  been 
attacked. 

The  point  made  here  should  be  clear.  In  your  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  trade,  as  well  as  those  of  your  salesmen, 
if  you  have  any,  you  should  do  all  you  can  during  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months  to  stem  the  present  wave 
of  selling  at  no  profit  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
customers  ordinarily  dealing  elsewhere.  You  may  have 
to  make  your  choice  between  the  retailer  doing  a  large 
volume  of  business  and  some  selling  less,  but  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  favor  the  smaller,  fair  operators  is  not  as  hard 
to  make  this  fall  as  it  has  been  sometimes  in  the  past. 
Canning  crops  are  in  the  can,  the  chances  are  your 
warehouses  are  pretty  well  cleaned  out  or  on  commit¬ 
ment,  at  any  rate.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  now  is  to 
protect  your  brands  against  any  possible  impression 
that  selling  them  in  quantity  does  not  allow  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  to  the  dealer.  One  advertising  outlet 
in  a  city  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  population 
can,  by  slaughtering  your  goods  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  so  turn  the  average  small  dealer  against 
them  that  you  may  work  months  and  years  to  get  again 
in  their  good  graces.  You  must  not  allow  such  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  created  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Of  course,  spite  selling  will  always  be  with  us,  how¬ 
ever.  Only  lately  I  learned  of  the  attempt  of  a  large 
buyer  to  secure  a  line  of  coast  fruits  sold  exclusively 
by  a  large  wholesaler  in  the  market.  The  sale  was  not 
made,  and  in  retaliation  the  dealer  advertised  the  line 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Independents  took  offense 
at  once,  and  the  local  representative  did  little  to  spread 
the  report  that  the  selling  was  in  revenge  for  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  sell  the  outlet  in  the  first  place.  Time  alone 
will  get  the  line  back  where  dealers  of  all  grades  will 
again  have  full  confidence  in  it.  Matters  such  as  these 
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require  the  exercise  of  the  best  judgment  you  have, 
and  even  then  sometimes  you  will  fail  to  hold  your 
trade  as  you  would  like  to. 

The  only  way  you  may  be  reasonably  certain  you 
will  ably  protect  your  brands  is  by  guarding  against 
their  consideration  by  any  dealer,  large  or  small,  as  a 
line  that  must  be  sold  at  close  margins  in  order  that 
they  may  draw  new  customers  to  their  stores.  Temp¬ 
tation  will  come  your  way  more  than  once,  maybe  not 
so  much  this  season  as  it  will  when  crops  are  long  and 
future  deliveries  made  one  hundred  per  cent.  Two 
years  ago  I  saw  a  canner  advertising  nationally  enter 
a  market  where  he  enjoyed  a  comparatively  small  dis¬ 
tribution.  He  interested  a  large  outlet  in  his  leading 
brand,  arranged  for  co-operative  advertising  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group.  It  was  the  suggestion  at  that  time 
by  the  canner’s  representative  that  a  good  margin  of 
profit  to  the  retailer  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  goods. 
All  went  well  until  a  single  advertising  grocer  deter¬ 
mined  he  would  show  up  the  group  as  one  accustomed 
to  asking  too  much  for  fancy  merchandise.  He  low¬ 
ered  his  retail  selling  price  2  cents  per  can.  Some 
comment  was  heard,  then  last  year  deliveries  on  future 
contracts  were  excellent,  stocks  in  warehouses  were 
heavy,  and  in  order  to  move  a  volume  of  goods  another 
brand  of  foods,  not  nationally  advertised  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  was  offered  at  a  price  considerably  under  that  of 
the  advertised  one.  In  every  instance  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  to  be  used  successfully  in  introducing  it  was, 
“They  are  packed  by  so  and  so,  they  cost  less  than 
such  and  such  a  brand,  you’ll  have  little  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  because  you  can  sell  them  close.”  And 
one  dealer  after  another  took  them  on,  displayed  them, 
cut  prices  and  allowed  his  stocks  of  the  nationally 
advertised  brands  to  remain  on  his  shelves. 

This  fall  the  brand  last  introduced  is  scarce,  the 
nationally  advertised  line  lost  out  while  its  cheaper 
sister  line  was  being  exploited.  Competitors  are  walk¬ 
ing  away  with  the  business!  Too  bad,  you  say?  Not 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  the  canner  winds  up  behind 
the  eight-ball  because  he  failed  to  adequately  protect 
his  brand,  and  in  the  end  is  getting  just  what  he  might 
have  avoided  by  protecting  his  brand  from  price  ma¬ 
rauders. 

If  you  are  a  large  supplier  of  private  labels  you 
will  have  better  support  in  maintaining  profits  at  re¬ 
tail  on  your  brands,  but  here,  too,  it  will  pay  you  to 
go  over  the  price  books  of  your  dealers.  Often  a  local 
condition  will  warrant  a  departure  from  the  generally 
accepted  practice  in  marking  up  goods,  and  you  should 
check  carefully  on  all  such  cases.  Certainly  you  will 
lose  nothing  and  gain  the  respect  of  your  customer  by 
helping  him  to  make  a  better  profit,  if  possible,  on 
your  goods. 

Whatever  you  do,  if  you  have  any  ultimate  hopes  of 
building  a  good  distribution  in  a  market,  keep  your 
goods  as  long  as  possible  away  from  the  cut-rate  adver¬ 
tiser.  Counsel  with  your  trade  and  assist  them  in 
making  a  profit  on  your  goods.  Their  wholehearted 
support  is  worth  a  lot  at  times.  You  can’t  demand  and 
expect  it  unless  you  allow  them  to  make  money  selling 
your  line.  Your  total  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  help  them  do  this. 


That  there  is  a  sparkle  and  snap  in  good 
soup,  a  certain  something  that  makes  the 
tongue  tingle — makes  one  continue  eating 
with  an  untiring  relish 


we  want  you  to  feel  about  the  Master  Built 


HANSEN 

CORN  and  LIQUID 

FILLER 


It  is  specifically  built  for  SOUPS  and 
TOMATO  PULP,  small  in  size  but  with 
an  enormous  capacity — with  a  cooker  tank 
if  desired. 


Besides  Crushed  Com— will  handle  Liquid  and  Semi- 
Liquid,  ground  and  mashed  substances  such  as  Pump¬ 
kin,  Succotash— Crushed  Fruits,  Apple  Sauce,  Jams, 
Preserves,  Lard,  Molasses  and  many  other  commodities. 


Address  Dept.  C. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 


California  RepresenUtive:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle  Washingrton.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh 
St.,  Ogden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


TRADE  PRACTICE  LAW 

ITH  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  just  reaching 
the  enforcement  stage,  rumors  within  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  indicate  that  all  is  not  serene  insofar 
as  the  practical  benefits  which  might  have  been  looked 
for  from  such  a  measure  are  concerned.  The  jobbing 
trade,  of  course,  was  sharply  divided  on  the  wisdom  of 
this  act  during  the  time  the  measure  was  in  Congress, 
so  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  wholesale  grocers  are 
still  very  much  up  in  the  air  over  the  statute  and  its 
operations. 

Chain  stores,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
targets  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legeislation,  are  doing 
no  complaining.  On  the  contrary,  many  chain  oper¬ 
ators  seem  to  feel  that  the  Patman  law  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  in  that  it  seemingly  has  sharply  arrested 
the  development  of  cooperative  groups  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  grocery  distributing  trade  which  have  been 
giving  the  corporate  chains  a  sharp  “run”  within  the 
past  few  years. 

Brokers  generally  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
law,  with  the  exception  of  those  “brokers”  who  com¬ 
monly  acted  both  as  broker  and  distributor  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  who  now  are  distressed  to 
learn  that  sellers  will  no  longer  pay  them  brokerage 
on  goods  bought  for  their  own  account. 

Manufacturers,  who  were  very  much  opposed  to  the 
measure  at  the  outset,  now  seem  to  feel  that  inclusion 
of  a  provision  making  the  act  run  against  the  buyer 
as  well  as  the  seller  in  the  case  of  violations  has  tem¬ 
pered  the  measure  to  the  point  where  it  is  actually  an 
aid  to  many  in  the  regulation  of  their  selling  practices. 

AMENDMENTS — Clarifying  amendments  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law  in  order  that  business  may  com¬ 
prehend  exactly  what  the  measure  means  were  urged 
last  week  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  in  addressing  the 
chain  store  convention  in  Chicago. 

Likening  the  confusion  in  business  as  a  consequence 
of  the  enactment  of  this  law  to  that  which  followed 
the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis  pointed  out  that  the  latter  law  had  been  amended 
52  times  in  accordance  with  court  decisions  and  the 
dictates  of  political  experience  in  the  last  49  years. 
The  same  situation  will  probably  exist  under  the  Rob¬ 
inson-Patman  Law,  he  added.  Meanwhile,  he  said, 
business  men  who  may  innocently  violate  the  law  are 
liable  to  severe  penalties,  including  cease  and  desist 
orders  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  jail  sen¬ 
tences  up  to  one  year,  fines  up  to  $5,000,  and  the  risk 
of  triple  damage  suits  from  disgruntled  competitors 
or  customers. 


QUALITY— PRICE 

HAIN  grocery  stores  will  make  greater  strides 
in  future  by  high  quality  standards  and  service 
than  price  appeal  alone,  according  to  E.  H. 
Fisher,  president  of  the  Fisher  Bros.  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
While  price  consciousness  on  the  part  of  consumers 
is  an  important  factor  in  marketing  grocery  products, 
he  told  the  chain  men,  price  alone  is  not  an  efficient 
method  of  building  and  holding  sales  volume  and  chain 
operators  must  provide  quality  and  service  also  to 
popularize  their  stores. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  giving  on  the  part  of  any  retail 
outlet  to  make  it  popular  with  the  customers  of  the 
neighborhood,”  he  said.  “I  am  not  speaking  about 
giving  low  prices,  but  giving  the  kind  of  service  to  the 
customer  that  makes  her  think  that  it  is  the  most 
friendly  store  in  her  neighborhood.  That  is  a  spirit 
of  giving  that  has  its  start  right  in  the  main  office  and 
that  has  to  be  put  over  the  counter  by  trained  and 
enthusiastic  salespeople  who  feel  right  in  their  hearts 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  to  their  customers.  Quality 
always  has  had  to  be  indicative  of  the  descriptive 
phrase — ^handsome  and  tempting — and  service  must  be 
above  cause  for  complaint.  No  amount  of  price  or 
advertising  ballyhoo  will  keep  customers  coming  into 
any  establishment  if  the  management  and  sales  force 
have  not  what  it  takes  to  hold  them  once  they  do  come 
in.  In  the  chain  store  industry,  every  store  manager 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  finest  of  fixtures  and  equip¬ 
ment,  advertising,  merchandising,  and  fair  prices,  but 
the  success  of  all  these  is  contingent  upon  the  follow- 
through  of  friendly  and  efficient  service.  ‘Quality  and 
service  versus  price’  becomes  ‘quality,  service,  and  de¬ 
pendability,’  for  the  old  saying  that  ‘quality  lingers 
long  after  the  price  is  forgotten’  still  holds  true,  pro¬ 
viding  your  price  is  right.” 

PUNITIVE  TAXES 

WARNING  that  taxes  designed  to  stifle  business 
competition,  strike  at  consumers,  and  limit  the 
market  for  farm  products  was  sounded  by  H.  C. 
Merritt,  Jr.,  California  agricultural  leader,  in  talking 
to  the  chain  store  operators.  Mr.  Merritt,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Stabilization 
Committee,  credited  the  cooperation  of  chain  stores,  in 
a  nation-wide  sales  drive  last  spring,  with  having 
saved  California’s  canning  peach  industry  from  disas¬ 
ter  this  year.  “These  producer-consumer  drives  which 
the  chain  stores  have  so  successfully  staged,”  he  said, 
“have  brought  to  the  fore  forcefully  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  chain  store  operator 
are  identical.  Demagogic  politicians  have  made  it  im- 
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perative  that  the  consuming  public  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  part  chain  stores  play  in  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  living. 

“One  of  the  live  issues  today  is  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creased  taxation,  with  the  tendency  of  thoughtless  law¬ 
makers  to  listen  to  minority  pressure  groups  who 
would,  for  purely  selfish  purposes,  attempt  to  stifle 
competition  by  punitive  taxes.  They  aim  at  business 
competitors,  but  they  hit  the  consumer,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  always  pays. 

“The  new  understanding  between  farmers  and  chain 
store  operators  I  regard  as  a  healthy  development.  The 
farmers,  through  force  of  numbers  which  make  their 
votes  important  and  because  of  general  realization  that 
their  status  is  the  key  to  public  weal,  have  always 
occupied  a  favored  position  with  relation  to  legislative 
matters.  Chain  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  because  they 
are  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  with  those  guiding 
their  destinies  tending  to  their  own  business,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  more  or  less  silent  in  political 
affairs,  have  been  a  target  for  legislative  attack.  But 
the  eggs  of  the  farmer  and  the  eggs  of  the  chain  store 
in  this  respect  are  in  the  same  basket.  What  injures 
the  one  injures  the  other  and  what  injures  both  injures 
the  consumer.  The  need  for  a  protective  coalition  be¬ 
tween  farmer  and  chain  store  operator  is  apparent 
and  the  consumer  will  become  a  part  of  that  coalition, 
too,  when  he  realizes  that  it  is  his  interest  which  is 
at  stake.” 

PRESIDENT  COLE  STATES  POLICY 

AINTENANCE  of  forward-looking  policies, 
which  have  been  in  force  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  association,  was  pledged  by  Lewis 
W.  Cole  of  Louisville,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  the  new  name 
adopted  by  the  former  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores 
of  America.  “It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  my  adminis¬ 
tration,”  he  said,  “to  further  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  three  great  branches  of  the  foodstuffs  industry, 
producers,  processors  and  distributors,  so  that  we  can 
render  even  more  economical  and  efficient  service  to 
the  consuming  public.” 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  chain  group  include 
L.  P.  Shield,  of  the  Grand  Union  Company,  New  York, 
Wentworth  Caldwell,  of  the  H.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Nashville, 
Ralph  F.  Burkard,  of  First  National  Stores,  Boston, 
vice-presidents;  E.  G.  Yonker,  Sanitary  Grocery  Co., 
Washington,  treasurer,  and  E.  H.  Fisher,  Fisher  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  secretary.  The  executive  committee 
for  the  coming  year  is  made  up  of  C.  F.  Adams,  First 
National  Stores;  T.  P.  Cauley,  Danahy-Faxon  Stores, 
Buffalo;  Wm.  Park,  American  Stores  Co.;  Hunter  C. 
Phelan,  D.  Pender  Grocery  Co.;  Albert  H.  Morrill, 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co. ;  Leon  H.  Fisher,  Fisher 
Grocery  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill. ;  F.  H.  Massmann,  Na¬ 
tional  Tea  Co. ;  Wm.  L.  McEachran,  E.  S.  Burgan  & 
Son,  Spokane;  H.  E.  Novey,  Market  Basket  Stores 
Corp.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  Fred  C.  Pockrandt,  Fred  W. 
Albrecht  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


TOMATOES  IN  UTAH 

HE  tomato  season  of  1936  will  go  down  on  record 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  in  Utah,  says  LeRoy  Marsh,  District 
Agricultural  Inspector.  First,  from  the  range  of  the 
packing  period  which  began  August  18th,  and  the  date 
of  this  article,  October  14th,  it  is  still  going  strong. 

A  light  frost  occurred  in  mid-September,  which  did 
slight  damage  in  a  few  unfavorable  localities.  This 
was  followed  by  a  continuous  period  of  most  remark¬ 
able,  ideal  inter-mountain  tomato  weather.  During 
this  time  scarcely  a  cloud  has  broken  the  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  the  result  that  a  pack  of  high  quality 
tomatoes  has  been  secured. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  was  a  very  little 
Western  Yellow  blight  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
growth  of  the  plants,  which  began  with  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  stand.  An  abundant  water  supply  from  the  two 
government  reservoirs  furnished  ample  water  at  all 
times. 

Another  important  factor  was  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  tomato  fruit  worm.  The  records  show¬ 
ing  that  less  than  1%  infested  fruit  was  in  evidence. 
The  records  of  the  thirty  grading  stations  shows  a 
higher  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  lower  percentage  of  culls,  than  perhaps  has 
been  experienced  since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
grading  system. 

The  yield  in  most  cases  has  been  satisfactory.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  not  yet  available  to  strike  an  average.  One 
special  feature  that  has  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Utah  tomato  pack  this  season  has  been  the  very 
close  cooperation  between  the  factory,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers’  organization.  Every¬ 
one  has  tried  to  play  their  part,  and  all  are  entitled  to 
the  splendid  success  of  the  1936  run. 

ACREAGE  AND  FORECAST  OF  PRODUCTION 
1936  WITH  COMPARISONS 
Pimientos  for  Manufacture 

October  12,  1936. 

ANNERS  in  California  and  Georgia  report  no 
change  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  September 
in  the  production  prospects  for  pimientos  for 
manufacture.  A  total  production  of  16,120  tons  is 
forecast  for  1936,  which  compares  with  20,790  tons  in 
1935  and  an  average  production  for  the  5-year 
(1928-32)  period  of  15,000  tons. 

The  indicated  yield  on  October  1  was  1.35  tons, 
whi^h  is  nearly  as  low  as  the  yields  in  1931  and  1933, 
when  1.34  tons  per  acre  were  harvested.  In  1935  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  1.53  tons,  and  the  7-year 
(1926-32)  average,  1.95  tons  per  acre. 


PIMENTOS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

ACREAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE  PRODUCTION 


6-Year 
State  Average 
1928-32 

1935 

Har¬ 

vested 

7-Year 

1936  Average  1936 
Planted  1926-32 

1936 

Indi¬ 

cated 

6-Year 

Average 

1928-32 

1936 

1936 

Indi¬ 

cated 

ACRES 

TONS 

TONS 

California  2,150 

1,360 

1,170 

2.71 

3.00 

2.70 

5,930 

4,080 

3,160 

Georgia  6,340 

12,200 

10,800 

1.67 

1.37 

1.20 

9,070 

16,710 

12,960 

TOTAL  8,490 

13,560 

11,970 

1.95 

1.53 

1.35 

15,000 

20,790 

16,120 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  125  h.  p.  Erie  Economic  return 
Tabular  Boiler,  Shaker  Grate,  with  practically  new 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  stack — new  1924.  Can  be 
inspected  on  premises — available  January  1st.  Reason 
for  disposal,  too  small — well  maintained.  1  Marsh 
Ideal  1/2"  Stencil  Cutter  good  used  condition.  1  Ayars 
Tomato  Corer  practically  new — ^just  the  machine  for 
juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Potato  and  Macaroni  Salads.  Com¬ 
plete  formulae:  flow  sheets,  typical  layouts,  process 
times,  for  heat  sterilized  canned  salads,  for  sale  under 
non-exclusive  license.  Patent  applied  for.  J.  R.  Brehm, 
141  N.  Fulton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — 1  used  Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea  and 
Bean  Filler.  2  used  Retorts  4x72".  1  used  Olney  Pea 
and  Bean  Washer.  State  age,  condition  and  lowest 
cash  price.  Nuttle  Canning  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SftVE  IN  PAYROLL  &  OPERATING  OVERHEAO! 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


•  A  Complete  Line:  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Cooking  Units  (Kook-More 
Koils),  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  (cooking,  preheating).  Juice  Extractors, 
Juice  Heating  Units,  Hot  Break  Juice  System,  (enclosed  coil  method), 
Easy-Flo  Stainless  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Fillers,  Juice  and  Pulp 
Strainers,  Electric  Capping  Steels  and  Electric  Tipping  Irons  and  other 
products  and  supplies. 


Advise  your 
requirements 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


Catalog  on 
request 

INDIANA 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — All  around  man  with  17  years  of 
can  shop  experience.  Can  set  up,  repair  and  make  new  parts 
and  special  equipments  for  Adriance,  Max  Ams,  Bliss  and  Cam¬ 
eron,  etc.,  bodymakers,  flangers,  seamers,  testers,  etc.,  for  round, 
square  or  oval  cans.  Good  diemaker  and  expert  at  cap  thread¬ 
ing  tools.  Able  to  set  up  new  lines  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  can  shop.  Address  Box  B-2150  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 


Contributions  Welcome 


KEEP  IT  QUIET! 

Landlady  (to  prospective  tenant)  :  You  know  we 
keep  it  very  quiet  and  orderly  here.  Do  you  have  any 
children? 

“No.” 

“A  piano,  radio,  or  victrola?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  play  any  musical  instruments?  Do  you 
have  a  dog,  cat,  or  parrot?” 

“No,  but  my  fountain  pen  scratches  a  little  some¬ 
times.” 

THANK  YOU 

Binks  bought  a  new  shirt,  and  on  a  piece  of  paper 
pinned  on  the  inside  found  the  name  and  address  of 
a  girl,  with  the  words,  “Please  write  and  send  photo.” 
Scenting  a  romance,  he  wrote  to  the  girl  and  sent  his 
photo. 

In  due  course  he  received  a  reply.  It  was  only  a 
note.  “My  chum  and  I  had  a  bet  on,”  it  read,  “as  to 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  would  wear  a  shirt  like  that.  My 
chum  said  a  dude;  I  said  a  shrimp,  and  I’m  glad  to 
.say  I  won.” 

A  contemporary  claims  that  the  average  span  of 
Ir.  man  life  has  lengthened.  It  looked  that  way  for  a 
while,  but  we  think  the  automobile  has  taken  up  all 
the  slack. 

SHORTEST  WAY  HOME 

Boxer:  “Isn’t  it  a  long  distance  from  the  dressing 
room. 

Opponent :  “Yes,  but  you  won’t  have  to  walk  back.” 

WORDS  DON’T  COUNT 

Patient :  “How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your  kind- 
ne.ss  to  me?” 

Doctor:  “By  check,  postal  order,  or  cash.” 

Mrs.:  “The  garageman  sent  that  second-hand  car 
you  ordered  and  I  tried  it  out.” 

Mr. :  “How  many  people  does  it  carry  comfortably  ?” 

Mrs.:  “None!” 

“My  wife  explored  my  pockets  last  night.” 

“What  did  she  get?” 

“About  the  same  as  any  other  explorer — enough  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  lecture.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  most  popular  course  in  a  barber 
college?” 

“If  you’d  listen  to  my  barber,  you’d  learn  it  is  public 
speaking.” 


A  Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover  &  Washer 

would  have  improved  your 
packs  of  Peas  andLima  Beans. 
May  we  show  you  how  ? 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

*‘^The  Original  Grader  House'’’* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


O'"®,  entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  - 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK 

HAMACHEK  MACHINE 

COMPANY 

Established  1880 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

Incorporated  1924 

MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
ELither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  M  ACHIN  E 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  lor  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and!  Commission 

Gunned  G'oods  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD,  C.  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Condition  Very  “Comfy” — And  It  Will  Crow  Better, 
Not  Worse — Tomato  Canners  Can  Help  Their  Position — Bright 
Outlook  For  The  “Supply  Boys.” 

COMFY — When  have  the  vast  majority  of  can¬ 
ners  ever  found  market  conditions,  and  by  that 
we  mean  their  business  operations,  as  “comfy” 
as  they  are  today,  if  ever  before?  Most  were  not 
heavily  sold  on  futures,  but  in  their  place  came  a  heavy 
buying,  and  the  result  is  that  their  packs  are  well  sold 
up,  and  the  goods  are  being  ordered  out  more  nearly 
on  contract  than  usually,  and  payments  for  the  goods 
are  coming  through  better  than  ever.  As  a  result  their 
financial  obligations  are  not  as  burdensome  or  as  wor¬ 
rying  as  normal,  and  the  reduced  amount  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  shows  them  plainly  that  higher  prices  are  in  store 
and  that  demand  will  easily  care  for  all. 

If  there  is  an  exception  to  this  bright  picture  it  is 
the  tomato  canners,  and  it  is  not  all  gloom  even  there. 
And  if  they  are  not  in  the  same  happy  mental  condi¬ 
tion  as  other  canners  it  is  their  own  fault.  Early  in 
the  season,  long  before  they  had  packed  a  case  of  toma¬ 
toes,  they  saw  that  the  crop  and  pack  could  not  get 
out  of  hand.  True,  the  Tri-State  territory  did  better 
on  its  tomato  crop  than  early  indications  promised, 
but  if  they  had  had  the  backbone  to  ask  proper  prices 
for  the  goods  that  good  turn  would  have  given  them 
additional  products  on  which  to  make  additional  profits. 
Canned  tomatoes  have  been  too  cheap,  and  are  too 
cheap  today,  based  on  the  cost  this  season.  Very  much 
higher  prices  than  now  ruling  will  ultimately  be  real¬ 
ized,  but  then  few  of  the  canners  will  have  any  goods 
to  sell.  Right  now  the  commission-financed  canners 
are  being  sold  out  at  65c  for  standard  2s.  That  ought 
not  to  worry  canners  who  can  hold  their  goods.  The 
sooner  that  always  weak  spot  in  the  canned  tcmato 
market  is  sold  out  the  sooner  better  prices  will  come  in. 

The  pack  is  not  as  big  as  we  thought  it  might  be. 
And  for  holders  of  extra  standard  and  fancy  tomatoes 
the  situation  is  very  strong.  Note  that  California, 
which  has  been  held  up  as  a  threat  to  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket,  because  of  a  promised  heavy  output,  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  produce  solid  pack  tomatoes  enough  to  care  for 
its  needs.  Something  happened  to  the  tomatoes  there 
which  is  not  understood  even  yet,  and  this  leaves  them 
short  on  solid  pack,  or,  in  other  words,  the  better 
grades.  Utah,  it  is  true,  has  come  through  with  an 
unusual  pack,  but  it  is  fortunate,  because  all  the  toma¬ 
toes  now  in  sight  are  needed,  and  badly  needed.  In 
fact,  about  half  the  pack  has  all  been  passed  out,  for 


the  market  has  had  to  depend  upon  this  year’s  goods, 
there  being  no  carry-over  worth  while.  Today  the 
goods  are  going  out  from  wholesalers  to  retailers,  and 
over  those  counters,  in  a  steady  stream,  and  while  buy¬ 
ing  is  for  the  time  quiet  while  they  distribute  the  fu¬ 
tures  that  are  coming  in,  floor  stocks  are  not  piling  up, 
and  replacements  must  soon  be  made.  There  is  a  very 
evident  need  for  one  hundred  million  cases  of  staple 
canned  vegetables ;  the  output  will  not  reach  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  cases ;  all  other  staple  canned  vegetables  are  short, 
so  the  brunt  will  fall  upon  canned  tomatoes.  If  you 
have  good  goods,  put  a  price  of  not  less  than  75c  on 
the  2s  and  lock  up  the  warehouse  and  wait.  Price 
other  grades  and  sizes  on  a  similar  basis,  or  higher, 
and  you  will  get  it.  There  is  a  tremendous  job  ahead 
to  feed  this  immense  demand  during  the  next  ten 
months.  Despite  the  actions  of  the  tomato  canner  that 
market  will  right  itself  and  get  into  line  with  other 
canned  foods,  but  when  it  does  you  will  want  to  have 
some  goods  to  sell. 

Canning  is  about  all  done  everywhere.  Of  course, 
some  pumpkin  is  being  worked  up,  but  that  crop  is 
short.  Beets  are  coming  to  the  tables,  but  again  the 
market  will  need  all  that  can  be  produced.  Fall  crop 
spinach  is  coming  in,  but  the  crop  is  not  what  growers 
and  canners  would  like  to  see.  Apple  growers  are  get¬ 
ting  high  prices  for  what  crops  they  have.  The  flurry 
that  cabbage  might  be  better  than  early  indicated,  and 
that  sauerkraut  might  be  a  better  pack  than  thought, 
has  passed,  and  that  famous  item  is  as  independent  as 
the  hog’s  spareribs  which  go  with  it. 

California  fruit  canners  are  sitting  back  compla¬ 
cently  licking  their  chops  over  the  best  buying  season 
ever,  and  they  are  not  a  bit  worried  over  the  small 
remaining  surpluses.  It  has  been  but  little  short  of 
astonishing  how  the  public  has  eaten  up  these  packs, 
and  likewise  of  salmon  and  other  fish  products.  There 
is  not  a  thing  they  have  to  sell  that  is  weak  in  price 
nor  worrying  them  about  the  carry-over. 

There  is  nothing  frothy  about  the  present  market. 
It  is  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  will  continue  so  until  the 
industry  has  a  chance  to  wreck  it  a  year  from  now  by 
overpacking — if  it  can  ever  do  that  again.  We  know 
darn  well  they  will  never  do  that  again  if  they  will 
pack  a  worthwhile,  pleasing  can  of  food  in  every 
instance. 

And  that  makes  a  very  rosy  outlook  for  the  supply 
boys  who  will  be  getting  busy  shortly  at  the  State  and 
local  conventions. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Prices  Holding  Very  Well — Grapefruit  Firmer  And  Showing 
More  Interest — Western  Tomato  Buyers  Pressing  For  Delivery 
From  That  Region — Further  Buying  From  There  Expected  Here 
— Corn  Prices  Shaded — Peas  Quiet — Salmon  Buying  Quiets 
Down — California  Fruits  Hold  Strong. 

New  York,  October  23,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Quiet  pervaded  the  spot  canned 
foods  market  locally  during  the  past  week,  with 
little  new  business  making  its  appearance  during 
the  period.  Prices  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  holding 
up  very  well,  and  if  canners  generally  recognize  the 
strong  statistical  position  now  obtaining  on  most  lines, 
a  continuation  of  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  may 
be  looked  for.  Some  interest  developed  in  canned 
grapefruit  this  week  with  a  firming  up  in  the  market, 
the  advance  coming  as  a  surprise  to  the  trade  here, 
which  had  looked  for  further  recessions. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  general  market  is  now  pretty 
well  “bought  up,”  from  the  standpoint  of  both  canner 
and  distributor,  and  quiet  is  looked  for  until  the  clos¬ 
ing  month  of  the  year.  Distributors  have  considerable 
quantities  of  canned  foods  “on  order,”  and  withdrawals 
against  existing  contracts  will  probably  take  care  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  requirements  over  the 
balance  of  1936.  Some  jobbers,  now  fully  covered,  are 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  approach  of  the  year-end 
inventory  period  may  bring  to  light  some  odds  and 
ends  at  concessions  on  the  part  of  canners  anxious  to 
go  into  the  new  year  with  bare  floors. 

TOMATOES — With  midwestern  canners  working  on 
“borrowed  time,”  the  supply  situation  in  that  area  is 
improving  due  to  late  runs  by  packers.  Business  in 
2s  is  reported  around  75  cents,  with  2i/4s  at  $1.00 
minimum  at  the  canneries.  There  is  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  for  deliveries  on  the  part  of  interior  jobbers  draw¬ 
ing  their  supplies  from  this  area,  and  further  buying 
from  this  source  in  the  eastern  markets  appears  prob¬ 
able.  Southern  canners  are  holding  the  market  steady 
at  421/2  cents  for  Is,  65  to  70  cents  for  2s,  92^^  to  95 
cents  for  2i^s,  $1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.90  and  upwards 
for  10s  at  the  canneries.  New  buying  on  southern 
pack  was  but  moderate  locally  during  the  week.  The 
situation  in  California  remains  steady,  with  no  price 
changes  reported. 

CORN — Standards  have  been  moving  in  but  mod¬ 
erate  volume,  and  prices  remain  unaltered.  Increasing 
competition  by  western  packers  is  cited  as  a  factor  in 
the  slower  demand  for  southern  pack,  but  this  reason 
is  difficult  to  assimilate  when  it  is  considered  that  west¬ 
ern  standards  are  holding  at  95  cents  minimum  at  the 
canneries,  against  offerings  at  90  cents  at  southern 
canneries.  This  report  of  increased  western  competi¬ 
tion  more  likely  indicates  that  some  large  buyers  may 


be  short  on  standard  corn  and  are  trying  to  “bear” 
the  market.  Fancy  corn  is  generally  worth  $1.25  at 
the  canneries,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  midwest, 
with  a  little  eastern  corn  possibly  available  at  5  cents 
less. 

PEAS — Deliveries  against  contracts  booked  earlier 
in  the  season  are  occupying  most  of  the  attention  of 
distributors  here,  and  little  interest  is  evident  in  addi¬ 
tional  offerings.  The  southern  market  continues  held 
at  a  range  of  92^/2  to  95  cents  for  desirable  brands  of 
standards,  with  quotations  on  midwest  packs  nomi¬ 
nally  unchanged. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  market  for  new  pack  Florida 
grapefruit  has  reversed  its  previous  trend,  and  is  now 
looking  upwards,  which  development  has  naturally 
stimulated  interest  among  distributors.  A  leading 
Florida  canner  this  week  quoted  fancy  sections,  new 
pack,  at  971/2  cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for  300s,  621/0  cents 
for  Is,  and  521/0  cents  for  the  2-ounce  size,  with  sweet¬ 
ened  juice  listed  at  85  cents  for  2s,  671/2  cents  for  300s 
and  55  cents  for  Is,  all  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  Other  sellers 
are  offering  2s,  fancy  sections,  at  95  cents,  f.  o.  b.  the 
same  shipping  point. 

SALMON — With  the  trade  well  supplied  as  a  result 
of  the  exceptionally  heavy  movement  last  month  in 
anticipation  of  the  dock  workers’  strike  (which  failed 
to  materialize),  buying  interest  in  salmon  for  coast 
shipment  is  at  a  low  ebb.  This  has  not  affected  the 
market,  which  is  in  sound  position,  and  prices  hold 
firm  at  previous  levels  on  the  coast.  The  latest  report 
of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  shows  unsold 
stocks  in  packers’  hands  as  of  September  30th,  last,  at 
2,793,555  cases,  which  is  more  than  20  per  cent  under 
the  available  supplies  in  first  hands  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  With  the  industry  continuing  its  national 
advertising  campaign,  it  is  expected  that  the  1936 
pack,  which  was  a  record  for  size,  will  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  from  canners’  hands  before  the  1937 
packing  season  gets  under  way. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Coast  reports  note  contin¬ 
ued  strength  in  the  market  for  California  canned 
fruits,  with  prices  for  the  general  list  well  maintained 
at  recently  advanced  levels.  The  trade  here  is  well 
supplied  on  prompt  and  nearby  requirements,  however, 
and  little  interest  is  manifested  in  offerings  for  coast 
shipment.  Some  local  distributors  are  carrying  small 
surpluses,  and,  due  to  recent  advances  at  the  canneries, 
are  in  position  to  job  out  small  quantities  in  the  resale 
market  at  attractive  price  levels,  which  still  show  the 
reseller  a  profit.  While  this  state  of  affairs  continues 
it  will  be  difficult  to  stimulate  interest  in  coast  ship¬ 
ment  offerings,  it  is  felt. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Market  Strong,  Normal  Movement  of  Products — Tomato 
Cannners  rteport  75  Per  Cent  Pack  at  Close  of  Season — Pea 
and  Corn  Sales  Dull — Spinach,  Asparagus  and  Fruit  Market 
Strengthened — The  “Old  Timer.” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  23,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Both  the  jobbing  dis¬ 
tributor  as  well  as  the  chain  report  an  excellent 
October  movement.  The  volume  from  the 
canner  to  the  jobber  has  not  been  so  brisk  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  but  that  is  only  natural  as  the  trade  is 
taking  in  deliveries  purchased  earlier.  There  are  no 
weak  spots  in  the  canned  food  category. 

TOMATOES — One  of  the  large  canners  in  Indiana 
in  his  weekly  bulletin  of  the  19th  said,  in  part: 

“Cold  rains  throughout  Indiana  have  ruined 
the  late  tomato  crop,  so  that  all  tomato  factories 
have  closed,  or  will  close  this  week,  with  not  to 
exceed  a  75  per  cent  average  pack.” 

In  addition,  reports  have  been  received  that  numer¬ 
ous  other  canners  have  closed  for  the  season. 

The  market  is  the  same  as  stated  in  this  column  last 
week.  No.  2  standards  are  at  12y2-15c,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  factory  points;  No.  2>/2  standards  95c-$1.00,  and 
No.  10  standards  $3.25-$3.55,  with  only  a  fair  volume 
of  business  going  on. 

PEAS — Everything  seems  to  be  quiet  along  the  pea 
front.  Wisconsin  canners  apparently  have  dug  into 
their  trenches  and  are  going  to  hold  at  the  present 
ruling  market  which  is  nominally  95c-$1.00  Wisconsin 
factory  for  about  the  lowest  priced  pea  in  the  No.  2  tin. 

Continued  interest  has  been  noted  in  No.  2  tin  fine 
extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  and  several  lots  have 
changed  hands  during  the  week  under  review  at  $1.15 
factory.  A  belated  demand  for  No.  2  tin  standard  No. 
4  sieve  Alaskas  has  also  been  noted,  but  this  particular 
item  is  very  difficult  to  secure  in  any  canners  hands. 

CORN — To  just  what  extent  has  the  heavy  packing 
of  No.  2  tin  field  corn  hurt  the  demand  for  regular 
sweet  corn?  That  question  has  been  asked  by  various 
factors.  Some  seem  to  think  that  it  has  slowed  up 
materially  the  consumer  demand  for  No.  2  tin  sweet 
corn  and  jobbers  report  that  their  sales  have  been 
quite  light  of  late  and  especially  so  where  they  are 
selling  on  the  basis  of  replacement  costs. 

The  going  market  on  No.  2  tin  standard  sweet  corn 
ranges  from  95  cents  to  $1.00  factory  in  the  Middle- 
west.  Other  grades  are  quite  scarce  and  standard, 
extra  standards  and  fancy  Country  Gentleman,  are 
practically  unobtainable. 

SPINACH — Ozark  canners  are  making  a  drive  for 
Winter  pack  spinach.  The  canning  season  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  will  not  begin  until  the  latter  part  of 
November.  Quotations  for  delivery  December  1st 
prevail  are  75  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  No.  2  tins  and 
95  cents  for  No.  2i/o  tins.  In  California,  this  year’s 
pack  has  been  cleaned  up  and  many  sizes  are  unavail¬ 
able  at  any  price.  It  is  said  that  higher  prices  will 
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be  paid  the  grower  next  year  on  the  Coast  which  will 
reflect  in  higher  prices  for  the  canned  item. 

ASPARAGUS — The  market  is  more  than  firm.  Quite 
a  few  buyers  have  been  disappointed  in  that  they  are 
unable  to  secure  certain  items  in  “Grass”  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  handle  in  the  past.  Illinois 
and  Michigan  asparagus  canners  are  cleaned  up.  In 
California  only  broken  lots  are  left. 

PEACHES — California  canners  report  that  their 
unsold  surplus  today  is  like  that  usually  on  hand 
February  first.  They  also  point  out  that  the  Big  Gun 
advertising  that  will  soon  start  in  practically  all  of  the 
leading  women’s  magazines,  that  more  peaches  will 
be  sold  than  for  a  number  of  years.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  firm  with  No.  2V2  standards  at  $1.40,  Coast, 
as  low. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Quite  a  lot  of  talk  is  going  around 
the  market  ever  since  it  was  stated  that  the  Surplus 
Commodities  Section  of  the  A. A. A.  would  purchase 
fresh  grapefruit  at  46  cents  a  box  for  relief  distribu¬ 
tion.  Just  what  effect  these  Government  purchases 
will  have  on  the  regular  fresh  grapefruit  market  is 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Most  canners  have  strengthened  their  ideas  of  prices 
with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  hearts 
are  more  generally  quoted  at  $1.00  as  against  the  95 
cents  prevailing  price  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more  ago. 

POLITICS — Editor  Judge  in  the  issue  three  weeks 
ago,  tabooed  discussing  politics  in  The  Canning 
Trade.  Hope  it  will  be  permissable  to  include  this  in 
the  weekly  report : 

As  many  readers  know,  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  have  taken  a  formal  stand  behind  President 
Roosevelt  in  this  campaign.  Their  editorial  director, 
George  P.  Parker,  wrote  a  very  excellent  summary  and 
a  part  of  it  is  noted  in: 

“Roosevelt  had  the  vision  to  see  that  capacity 

to  produce  had  outrun  capacity  to  consume  and 

that  the  answer  must  be  found  in  creating  a 

balance.” 

Everyone  connected  with  the  canning  industry  can 
well  appreciate  how  that  lack  of  balance  prevailed 
during  the  years  1931  and  1932  particularly.  ’Nuf  sed. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Timer  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed,  “Yes, 
I  had  a  very  enjoyable  summer.  Did  a  lot  of  reading, 
thanks  to  the  boys  in  the  office  who  sent  me  about  all 
the  grocery  trade  papers  that  are  published  I  guess. 
Also  read  several  books  and  spent  some  little  time 
looking  up  certain  records  that  I’ve  been  putting  off.” 

“But,  didn’t  you  do  some  fishing?”  queried  your 
correspondent. 

“Oh  yes,”  continued  the  Old  Timer,  “Went  fishing 
almost  every  day,  weather  permitting  and  you  know 
that  lake  we’re  on  has  some  fighting  Muskies,  in  fact, 
the  west  end  of  it  is  fairly  shallow,  quite  weedy,  with 
many  lily  pods  and  underwater  weed  beds,  just  a 
natural  layout  for  Muskies.  Of  course,  large  mouth 
Bass  also  abound  and  after  one  gets  wised  up  to  the 
waters,  it’s  no  trick  at  all  to  go  out  and  bring  in  a 
string  of  nice  Bass.  But  say,  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Robinson-Patman  statute  and  how 
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certain  interests  are  and  have  been  for  the  past  two 
months  building  and  developing  a  propaganda  machine, 
in  the  effort  to  break  down  the  good  that  will  ultimately 
come  to  all  small  and  medium  independent  business 
men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.”  (Continued 
next  week.) 

jit  ^ 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  Losing  Out — Prices  Firm — Weather  Getting 
Better  for  Oysters — Moving  in  Good  Volume — Beans  and 
Sweet  Potatoes  Suffering. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  23,  1936. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  in 
the  same  category  that  a  losing  football  team  is: 
They  try  forward  passes,  lateral  passes,  line  plays, 
end  runs,  off-tackle  plays,  punts,  etc.,  but  to  no  avail, 
they  can’t  get  the  ball  over  the  goal  line. 

Whether  the  shrimp  pack  will  continue  to  play  in 
this  hard  luck  manner  until  the  final  whistle  of  the 
shrimp  season  blows,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  looks 
right  now  that  they  are  going  to  lose  the  game  by  a 
big  score. 

The  odds  are  against  ’em.  The  best  part  of  the 
shrimp  season  is  over  with  and  the  canneries  have 
failed  to  come  within  the  twenty  yard  line  of  shrimp 
production,  much  less  make  the  first  touchdown. 

Other  sections  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboard, 
such  as  Texas,  Florida  and  Georgia  may  have  had 
better  luck  this  year  and  been  able  to  turn  out  fair 
packs,  otherwise  lots  of  folks  are  going  shrimp-hungry 
before  many  months,  as  the  pack  is  very  short  in  this 
section. 

Small  shrimp  are  showing  up  in  the  bay  and  from 
the  size  of  them,  it  looks  like  the  shrimp  were  late  in 
spawning  this  year,  because  there  are  quite  a  good 
many  baby  shrimp  among  them. 

The  tentative  price  of  shrimp  is  probably  $1.30  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.40  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  demand  is  good  considering  the 
weather  and  with  a  drop  of  about  10  degrees  more, 
business  should  pick  up  about  50  per  cent. 

The  oyster  tongers  complain  of  great  scarcity  of 
oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs,  which  does  not  sound 
so  good  for  the  canneries. 

However,  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  oyster 
tongers  working  and  they  have  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  go  over  all  the  reefs.  The  oysters  are  in  much  better 
shape  than  they  were  last  week. 

Canned  oysters  are  moving  in  fairly  good  volume 
and  this  is  no  doubt  caused  by  improved  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country. 

A  steel  company  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  just 
announced  that  they  will  spend  twenty-nine  million 
dollars  in  expanding  their  holdings  in  that  district, 
which  will  include  the  erection  of  a  big  tin  plate  plant. 
Things  are  booming  in  Birmingham  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  come  reports  that  business  is  picking 


up.  Hurrah  for  Roosevelt  and  his  administration. 
Regardless  of  all  the  knocks  you  hear  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  you  have  to  admit  that  business  is  a  hundred 
per  cent  better  today  than  it  was  when  Roosevelt  took 
hold  of  the  reins  of  the  Government,  therefore,  if  his 
administration  has  been  a  failure,  for  God’s  sake,  let’s 
have  some  more  of  this  kind  of  failure  so  that  the 
country  can  prosper.  We  don’t  want  a  change. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.05  for  five  ounce;  $2.00  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.15  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS  AND  SWEET  POTATOES— No  rain  yet 
and  none  in  sight,  so  it’s  just  too  bad  for  the  bean  and 
sweet  potato  pack  in  this  section. 

Of  coui*se,  we  are  not  alone  in  this  respect  and  if 
misery  loves  company,  we  certainly  have  got  plenty 
company,  because  from  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
report  comes  that  the  drought  has  ruined  the  crops. 

One  consolation  we  have  is  that  the  Fall  bean  pack 
is  a  light  one  in  this  section.  Our  largest  and  most 
important  one  is  the  Spring  pack. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rains  Too  Late  To  Damage  Crop — ^Tomatoes  About  Ended — 
Buying  Quiet — Shipments  Continue  Heavy — Strange  Condition 
Of  Tomato  Crop — Apricot  Nectar — Peaches  Very  Strong — 
Pear  Prices  More  Variable. 

San  Francisco,  October  23,  1936. 

Rain — Rain  has  been  general  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  State  during  the  week,  but  most 
crops  have  been  harvested  and  little  damage  has 
been  done.  The  canning  of  tomatoes  will  doubtless  be 
cut  short  by  the  storm,  but  most  canners  had  already 
ceased  operations,  as  offerings  were  becoming  light. 
The  crop  came  on  early  and  vines  had  about  exhausted 
their  vitality.  The  little  damage  caused  by  the  rain 
was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  benefits,  especially  the 
quenching  of  disastrous  forest  fires.  Cooler  weather 
will  hasten  the  ripening  of  olives  and  help  conserve 
the  grape  crop  for  shipping. 

THE  MARKET — The  canned  foods  market  contin¬ 
ues  very  quiet,  with  practically  no  changes  in  quota¬ 
tions.  About  the  only  changes  being  made  in  lists  are 
withdrawals,  but  as  a  rule  items  on  which  one  canner 
is  sold  up  can  be  had  from  another.  Shipments  con¬ 
tinue  heavy,  with  buyers  apparently  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  goods  in  their  possession  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
differs  considerably  from  the  policy  of  recent  years. 
From  what  can  be  learned,  goods  are  going  into  con¬ 
sumption  faster  than  a  year  ago. 

TOMATOES — In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  canners 
have  about  finished  the  regular  tomato  pack,  leaving 
the  field  clear  to  the  packers  of  tomato  paste.  They 
are  still  commenting  on  the  fact  that  so  small  a  part 
of  the  large  crop  ran  to  tomatoes  suitable  for  canning 
as  solid  pack.  Some  in  this  important  district  were 
able  to  pack  only  50  or  60  per  cent  the  expected  quan- 
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tity  of  this  grade.  Tomatoes  were  of  good  size,  of 
good  color,  with  a  minimum  of  worm  infestation,  but 
were  inclined  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  cook.  They  made 
excellent  standards  and  the  production  of  juice  ran  to 
good  quality,  but  the  output  of  solid  pack  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  Just  why  the  composition  of  tomatoes  should 
be  so  different  from  that  of  other  years  is  a  mystery. 
In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  the  observation 
made  several  years  ago  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess,  of  the 
University  of  California,  to  the  effect  that  the  quality 
and  value  of  tomato  products  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  the  composition  of  the  raw  material,  but  that 
canners  purchase  tomatoes  without  regard  to  this.  The 
price  paid  for  sugar  beets,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
varies  according  to  their  sugar  content.  Growers  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  over  the  prices  paid  them,  although  re¬ 
ceiving  an  advance  over  the  prices  of  1935,  but  it  now 
seems  as  though  they  may  have  received  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

APRICOT  NECTAR — Every  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  new  comes  on  the  market  that  is  so  good  it 
makes  an  immediate  hit.  This  year  the  most  talked  of 
product  seems  to  be  Apricot  Nectar.  We’ve  tried  Pa¬ 
cific  Gold,  put  out  by  the  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  of  San 
Jose,  and  it  satisfies.  This  concern  originated  the 
drink,  the  result  of  long  experimentation,  and  has  made 
a  pack  this  year  of  around  100,000  cases,  which  is  quite 
a  substantial  one  for  a  new  product.  As  the  label 
states,  it  is  composed  of  apricot  pulp,  juice,  sugar  and 
water.  A  feature  is  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the 
flavor  of  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  retained.  Initial  or¬ 
ders  were  good  and  repeat  business  has  followed  in 
fine  shape.  A  lot  of  buyers,  however,  want  to  know 
why  a  pure  apricot  juice  has  not  been  offered,  why 
sugar  has  been  added  and  why  the  water.  To  clear  up 
these  points  a  regular  form  letter  has  been  prepared, 
explaining  that  pure  apricot  juice  would  be  insipid  and 
almost  unpalatable,  that  sugar  is  needed  to  bring  out 
the  flavor  and  that  water  is  added  to  dilute  the  pulp 
to  the  desired  liquid  consistency. 

PEACHES — Peaches  have  become  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  items  in  the  fruit  list,  despite  the  large  pack,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  packers  have  advanced  quotations 
of  late.  Quite  a  few  of  the  smaller  operators  are  sold 
up  and  most  of  the  unsold  holdings  are  in  Arm  hands. 
The  lowest  quotations  on  No.  21/^  Standard  Clings 
seems  to  be  $1.45,  with  Choice  priced  from  10c  to  20c 
higher.  There  seems  to  be  an  improved  demand  for 
Freestones,  with  these  selling  at  $1.35  for  No.  2V^ 
Standards.  There  is  rather  more  of  a  variation  in 
prices  on  pears  than  on  peaches,  owing  to  competition 
from  the  Northwest.  Most  packers  are  quoting  No. 
21/2  Standards  at  $1.55. 


Single  Unit  or  ^Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  12,  1936 — Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  16-18,  1936 — Wisconsin  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER,  19-20,  1936 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1936 — California  Olive,  Quarterly, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1-2,  1936— Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Annual,  New 
York  City. 

DECEMBER  2,  1936  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners, 

Annual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Minnesota  Canners,  Fall, 
Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1936 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual. 

DECEMBER  15-16, 1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE  SALES  DIVISION 

Brokers  and  Manufacturers  Agents 

Correspondence  for  active  and  aggressive 
distribution  solicited. 


55  West  42nd  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

(Trite  for  prices  on  Canners  Seeds 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

''America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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THE  CRIST  FROM  THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW  BILL 


SECRETARY  FRANK  SHOOK  has  a  knack  of 
tabulating  this  grist,  in  way  that  is  impressive. 
Here’s  his  latest: 


Notices  of  judgment  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
as  of  August  1936,  and  reported  October  13,  1936, 
relating  to  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 


COMMODITY  CASES 


Tomato  Paste  .  24 

Salmon  .  196 

Salmon  .  490 

Salmon  .  515 

Crab  Meat  (cans)  .  67 

Tomato  Puree  .  1,183 

Tomato  Catsup  .  592 

Tomato  Puree  .  9% 

Spinach  .  637 

Mushrooms  .  8 

Salmon  .  785 

Peaches  .  256 

Salmon  .  420 

Salmon  .  2,944 

Tomato  Puree  .  1,003 

Tomato  Sauce  .  26 

Salmon  .  28 

Salmon  .  3,503 

Tomato  Paste  .  19 

Tomato  Puree  .  10 

Salmon  .  3,558 

Salmon  .  49 

Clam  Juice  .  50 

Tomato  Ketchup  .  15 

Salmon  .  1,726 

Salmon  .  225 

Salmon  .  12,160 

Salmon  .  12,050 

Tomato  Puree  .  854 

Tomato  Catsup  .  90 

Shrimp  .  470 

Tuna  .  100 

Peaches  . 

Pulp  and  Prunes . 

Greens  .  125 

Tuna  .  842 

Tomato  Puree  . 

Sauce  and  Catsup .  179 

Tomatoes  .  1,460 

Tomato  Paste  .  270 

Catsup  . 208 


BOND 

FINE  CHARGE 


Adulteration 

Bond 

$500 

Adulteration 

Bond 

2,000 

Adulteration 

Bond 

2,000 

Adulteration 

Adulteration 

Bond 

4,200 

Adulteration 

Adulteration 

Adulteration 

Adulteration 

Adulteration 

Bond 

Adulteration 

Bond 

Misbranded 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Misbranded 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Fine 

$100 

Adulterated 

Fine 

$25 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Adulterated 

Fine 

$25 

Adulterated 

Adulterated 

Bond 

Misbranded 

Adulterated 

Misbranded 

DISPOSITION 

PACKED  IN 

Destroyed 

California 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Destroyed 

Virginia 

Reconditioned 

Louisiana 

Destroyed 

California 

Destroyed 

Indiana 

Destroyed 

Arkansas 

Destroyed 

Michigan 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Relabeled 

Georgia 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Destroyed 

Texas 

Destroyed 

California 

Destroyed 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Destroyed 

Texas 

Destroyed 

Colorado 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Washington 

Relabeled 

Washington 

Destroyed 

California 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Washington 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Reconditioned 

Utah 

Destroyed 

Ohio 

270  cases  destroyed 

Louisiana 

Reconditioned 

California 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Destroyed 

Arkansas 

Reconditioned 

California 

Indiana 

Destroyed 

California 

Relabeled 

Texas 

Destroyed 

California 

Destroyed 

California 

A  RECORD  PACK  of  tomatoes  is  being  made  this  year 
at  Antioch,  California.  Early  shipments  have  been 
heavy,  a  total  of  51  cars  of  canned  tomatoes  and  catsup 
having  gone  forward  in  September,  as  against  13  for 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1936  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


FINAL  ACTION  on  a  petition  for  a  pro-rate  program 
for  California’s  olive  crop  will  be  taken  at  Sacramento 
this  week  by  the  State  Agricultural  Pro-Rate  Commis¬ 
sion.  Officials  indicated  that  any  agreement  reached 
this  year  would  be  too  late  to  assure  curtailment  of 
the  current  olive  crop,  but  that  it  would  apply  to  the 
1937  production.  This  year’s  crop  is  a  light  one  and 
no  over-production  of  the  canned  ripe  olive  pack  is 
expected. 


“food  FACTS’’  from  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Consumer  Information  says 
that  ten  cans  of  dog  food  were  sold  in  1935  for  every 
can  sold  in  1934. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  oF 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


October  26, 1936 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


White.  Fancy  No.  2 . . .  1.15  .  . 

No.  10  _ _ _  7.50  .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. . .  1.05  1.10  . 

No.  10  _  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . .  .96  1.00  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

CORN — Creanutyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .  1.20  1  26 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  .  1.10  l.'is 

No.  10  . . . . . .  . 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vi - - 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2^....... 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2... . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No,.  2..... . 

No,  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2. _ 

No.  10 . . — .. 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.00  1.25 

5.00  . 

1.10  1.20 

6.26  . 


1.00  1.00 

6.00  6.25 


.90  .90 

4.50  4.50 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 95  1.15 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 82 '/a  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 70  .70 


Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


2.76  2.86 

2.80  2.90 

2.76  2.86 

2.40  2.50 

1.85  1.86 

2.36  2.46 

2.60  2.70 

2.86  2.46 

2.40  2.60 

2.10  2.20 


Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  10  . . 


.47%  .47% 

.62% 

.60 

HIKED  VEGETABLES 

.90  .90 

.96 

1.06 

ftn 

3.25  3.25 

3.00 

3.50 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

4  9.ti 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

.70 

1.00  1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ 

4.00 

5.60  . 

5.50 

6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

.87%  1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . . . ,  .. 

QO 

4.50  5.00 

6.00 

5.25 

No.  10  . . . . . . . 

.80  .90 

.90 

.95 

.80  . 

4.00  4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

3.50  4.00 

PEAS 

.90  .95 

4.50  5.50 


.75  .86 

3.26  3.50 


1.00 

1.40 

1.40 

1.20 

1.60 

1.85 

.85 

.85 

.70 

.72% 

1.16 

1.16 

.80 

.85 

4;26 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

.72% 

.85 

4.00 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

.90 

.90 

.80 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

4.60 

4.60 

3.16 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.50 

3.76 

3.40 

No.  2  Petit  Poia^......................-^  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2a .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  3s .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . _......  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  88 .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48™ . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . „....  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . .  . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  ""’’I 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is™....  1.75 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28. .  1.20 

No.  2  Bbc.  Std.  Alaskas,  88„ .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  .96 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s .  5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 90 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Bbc.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 5.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 92 

Soaked,  28  . . . . 50 

lOs  _ 2.60 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked _  .75 

10s  . 3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

Std..  No.  2% _ .80 

No.  8  _ .95 

No.  10  .  2.75 


. 

1.00 

1.05 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

iTis 

_  '6.60 

5.50 

_  .90 

1.00 

.'95 

1.00 

_  6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.25 

.77^^  .80 
2.35  2.60 


1.70 

1.76 

1.86 

1.46 

1.65 

1.65 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.15 

. 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.35 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

6.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

5.00 

5.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

1.66 

1.86 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

1.35 

1.26 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.76 

1.90 

1.46 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

.96 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.06 

.97%  1.06 

1.06 

1.05 

5.50 

6.00 

6.60 

5.25 

5.26 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

••11 

5.26 

5.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

4.60 

4.50 

.92% 

.92% 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.66 

2.60 

2.76 

8.00 

8.20 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

.55 

.60 

.80 

.70 

.75 

.96 

2.75 

3.75 

2.50 

2.85 

3.76 

4.05 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . . 

Std.  Dioed,  TJn  9.  . 

4.60 

.76 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . . . 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 

.85 

.85 

Fance  No.  2 .  . 

.92%  1.00 

1.40 

1.60 

CORN — Wholegraln 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  • 

No.  10  . 

1.20 

1.20 

Std.  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

— 

— 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2™ . .  .  .96  .  . 

No.  2%  . . . . .  1.10  1.26  . 

No.  3  . . . .  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.00  . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 - .80  .95  .96  1.02% 

No.  2%  _  1.10  1.25  1.20  1.26 

No.  10  . 3.75  4.25  3.75  4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  . .  .  . . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas .  .  . . 

Triple,  No.  2......™.. . . . .  .  .  . . 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


CANNED  FBUITS— Contlniiad 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack _ _ 

No.  2^  . . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack_..„ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 _ 


TOMATOES 
Faney,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  ,-... 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


Ekistern 
Low  High 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  „ 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . . 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  . . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 80 

No.  2%  .  1.15 

No.  10  . 4.00 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  Higib 


.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.25 

..r.... 

4.00 

4.25 

Solid 

pack 

.47% 

.50 

.90 

.95 

.77% 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

1.15 

1.35 

1.45 

1.16 

3.35 

3.60 

3.76 

4.05 

4.50 

With 

puree 

.42% 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.75 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.77% 

.92'/. 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

2.90 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

.42% 

.45 

.47% 

3.25 

3.25 

3.75 

3.50 

3.60 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.65 

.75 

.75 

.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.25 

3.60 

Eastern 
Low  Hieb 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Key.,  No.  2% . 


No.  10 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2^ . .  . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . .  1.60  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  7.75  . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . ,.... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2V4 . 


2.46 

8.60 


2.66 

8.76 


9.00  9.60 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  S3^P>  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.36 

1.90  2.00 


7.50  7.75 


6.00  6.00 


1.46 

6.50 

1.60 

6.00 


2.15 


APPLES 
No.  10,  water.. 


Canned  Fish 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.15 

3.25 

3.60 

4.00 

HERRING  ROE 

.  l.fift 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

6.60 

3.25 

.90 

4.35 

1.00 

5.C0 

.95 

4.50 

1.00 

4.75 

.  i.7K 

No.  2,  19  ox. . 

LOBSTER 

.  2.00 

.  fi.fiO 

APRICOTS 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

%  lb . 

1.95 

i!70 

1.45 

i!80 

1.60 

No  2%;  std . 

OYSTERS 

. 

1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

GRAPEFRUIT 

.  1  OR 

.60 

1.10 

3.50 

.  1  90 

No.  2  . . . 

1.00 

1.00 

3.10 

.  2.10 

2.16 

No.  6  . . 

3.10 

Selects,  6  ox . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox . . . .  .62%  . 

No.  1  .  .62%  . 

No.  800  . . .  60  .80 

No.  2  . 75  . 

No.  6  . 2.50  2.75 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup _  j.oo  1.00 

No.  2%  .  l'35 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2%™ . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup.„.....„......™_ . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


. 76 

2.50  3.00 

1.96  06 

1.70  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.25 

3.76  4.00 


1.65  1.66 

1.55  1.65 

1.40  1.46 

1.10  1.16 

.......  L76 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.70  . 

5.85  6.10 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %„„ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.50 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.80 

•%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

V+s  - - 


3.60 

3.00 


1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.37 

1.30  1.42 


3.80 

2.80 


2.10  2.15 

1.60  1.60 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.00  1.05 

.76  .76 

2.66  2.66 

1.60  1.60 

.92%  .96 

1.70  . 

i!40 

2.86  3.10 

.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.60  6.85 

3.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

_  6.00 

8*60 


6.00  6.00 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  DeUchable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaxmee,  Wis. 


Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies, 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottUng:  see  Bot.  M^y. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALmC  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy,  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porta  Mat  &  Mfg.  CO.,  La  Porta,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FcJls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Mbrral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

^  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINBI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^shohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  RobiM  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat  Etc. 
Oiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

DECORATED  Till  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  ^gsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til, 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

evaporating  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
t^sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 


Mrun-tJbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
^shoto-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  RobiM  &  Co.,,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


^erican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholi^Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Haimen  CMg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


^sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
*  9'  ^n?senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Rob;ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopestop,  IlL 


GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mils. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  QL 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRATJUC  CONVEYmG  EQXnPMENT. 

Scott  Vlner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DfSnHANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Csnners'  Exchange,  Laxising  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PAin,  StMin. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  hidianapoUa,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopestcm,  DL 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanka. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

LABELXNG  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chi^olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  01. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Anting  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

PAHS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANKERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Ahny  Chemical  CO.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columb^,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Boxeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  CUcago,  Ul. 

PEA  CANNKRS'  MACHINERT. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^tlmore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbw,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continnaus. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  RobiM  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINEBY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  U. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINEBY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  U. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Symp. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Bex. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tonuto,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Scalding  and  Picldng  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
SeaUng  Machines,  ^ttles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cenn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  C^cago,  Ul. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  , 

Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

&  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Bmshaa,  Braes 
Checks,  Robber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  fettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerM,  Wis. 

CSiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp-,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Tables,  EHcking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp-i  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp-,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp-,  Hoopeston,  UL 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp-i  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp-.  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp-,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  Sea  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro->  Cedari>uxg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lac.,  Mtimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Frnlt,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp-t  Hoopeston,  U. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


E I RTO  N ,  W.  VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS  ^ 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAF 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^S-^BALTIMOR^  MD. 


CLARKSBURG, W 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu- 
Facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 


For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 


Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO..  Salem,  New  Jersey 


THE  EXTRA  POINT 


TEAM  WORK  counts  with  the  Canner  too!  •  "NATIONAL' 


builds  a  LINE  of  communication  that  breaks  the 


for  that  EXTRA  POINT  of  SERVICE 


to  GOALS! 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  I>0  EAST  41nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  «  DETROIT  •  HEW  ORLEANS  .  HAMaTON,  OHIO 


